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In proof threof, it is sufficient to 
notice the principal subjects and es- 
says contained in Nos. 1, & 2, or 
that will be found in Nos. 3, & 4. 

Generat Know.ence. Latent 
knowledge. 
Chea ooks. 
Wealth. 
ledge. Primitive Discoveries, &c. 


Taxes on Knowledge. gar names of fossils. 
Employment of sils. 
Impediments to Know-' 


Age of Mountains. On Crystalliza- 
tion. Origin of Sand and Sand- 
stone. Geological regions of North 
America, &c. 

American OrycroLtocy. Vul- 
Silicious fos- 
On Geodites. On Cavulites 
‘and Artrosites. Genera of Ameri- 
can Trilobites. Lamellites, N. G. 


pucation. Free Institutions of|Lucilites, N. G. Flexurites, N. G. 


Paris. Principles of Fellenberg. 


Nevryctes, N. G. of Encrinite. 


Principles of Jacotot. Institutions,;Odocoileus, N. G. of fossil teeth. 


needed in America, &c. 
History. 


Fossils of Sherman Creek, 50 Sp. 


Of China before the|Fossils of Ohio and Kentucky. Fos- 


flood. Early Colonies. Cradle of|sil Trees and ferns, ,&c. 


Mankind. Asiatic Negroes. Po- 


lynesians, &c. 
American History. 
Nations. 


American 


Atlantic Nations. Ame-!|North America. 


Masrotocy. New Jaguars and 
Couguars. ‘Two new Moles. A 
new Otter. A new Shrew. Bats of 
New Squirrels. 


rica before the flood. Primitive Ne-| New Field Mice of Kentucky, &c. 


groes of America. History of Zapo-|, OnxrrnoLocy. 
Histo-|Eagle. Sea birds of Kentucky, &c. 


tecas. Domestic Animals. 
ry of Shawanis. Laws of Lolloway. 
Ancient History of the Iroquois. 


New American 


Erretotocy. Two Salamanders 
of Kentucky. Two New Lizards, 


Last Indians of Virginia and New-|of do. Two N. G. of Turtles. Seve- 


Jersey. 
Jews, &c. 


American Antiquities. Letters|Fishes of Ohio. 
to Champollion. Alphabets of Ly-|Lake Erie. 


bia and America. 
Tennessee. Of Ohio. 
Kentucky., Of Missouri, &c. 
Puitotocy. American Langua- 
s. Origin of American Language. 
hilosophy of human Speech. En- 
lish Homonyms and Synonyms 
etters to Klaproth. Vocabularies 
of Mandans, &c. 


The Americans are not|ral Snakes, &c. 


Supplement to the 
New Fishes of 
Of the Rivers Susque- 


Antiquities of/hanna, Potomac, Delaware. Inland 
f West)Fisheries of the U. S. &c. Ichthyolo- 


gical regions of N. America, &c. 

Entromotocy. On 15 Mosquitoes 
or Culex of North America. On the 
Ants of do. &c. 

Generat Zoorocy. Letters to 
Cuvier, &c. 

Borany. Letters of Agardh and 


Mereoro.ocy. Climate of Ge-|Torrey. 24 N. Sp. American plants. 


nessee. Physical phenomena of the 
Cholera. Singular Meteors. New 
Theory of Tides, &c. 

Caves of Kentucky. 
Strata of Ohio and Kentucky. Geol. 
letters to Bronguiart. Salses of Eu- 
rope and America. Licks of Ken- 
tucky. Geology of Alleghany Moun- 
tains. Coal Mines of North Ame- 
rica. Volcanic Theory. New Cave 
with fosil bones. On Oreology. Es- 
sential View of Geology. Feroe 
Ids. Coral Ids. Great Western 
Limestone basins. ‘The Knobhills. 
Lakes of Ohio. On the American 
Oolites. Geology of West Maryland. 


New Cherry Tree. New Dioneas. 
New plants of Bartram’s Garden. 
New plants of Maryland. New 
plants of N. Am. from my herbari- 
um, Subterranean plants. Bota- 
nical Letters to Decandolle, &c. 

Acnricutrure and Horticutr- 
unre. Plants giving Oils. Best shrubs 
for hedges. Sulfur in Trees. Double 
Crops. On the several kinds of 
Mulberry trees. Subterranean hor- 
ticulture. Melissa or Balm, &c. 
Mineratocy. Gold Mines of 
North America. Obsidian of Penn- 
sylvania. Friable Lignites.. Coal 
Mines, &c. 
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Astronomy. New Views on So- 
lar Systems. On the Galaxy. Com- 
ets and ‘Tychomes. 

Maruematics. Principles of So- 
metry. Numerical numbers. Bulk 
of Bodies. Oblique Mensuration, &c. 

Pumosorny. ‘Theory, of the 
Mind and Will. 
Beings. Analysis of, Pythagorism. 

Geocrapny, and gl RAVELLERS. 
Highest Mcuntains of America. 
Ridges of the Alleghany. Ancient 
Geography of America. 
Mount Etna. Falls of River Cum- 
berland. Mineral Springs. of the 
United States. The Imalaya Moun- 
tains. Douville Travels in Africa. 
Scientific Explorers of America, &c. 

Heatru and Mepicine. Chi- 
nese Maxims of Health. Physical 
phenomena of the Cholera. ‘Tables 
of liability to a Salt 
in Hydrophobia. Remedies for Can- 
cer. Consumption quite curable. 
Medical Botany of the U. States. 
Dangers of Burials, &c. 

Inpusrry and Economy. New 
Science of Wealth. ‘Plan of a six 
per cent Saving’s Bank. Principles 
of Economy. ‘l'rades lacking-in the 
United States. Manufactures of the 
United States. Stereography and 
Fyrography. Duties of Mankind. 
Theory of Population. Sets of Per- 
formers, &c. 

Reviews. Short Ana- 
lytical Reviews or Notices of about 

late American Works. 


Miscettany. Scientific News. 
American Drama. Fragments of 
Poetry, &c. 


Scientific Travels of the £ditor 
in 1852, 

Our Excursions have been chiefly 
extended through West Maryland 
and Central Pennsylvania, applied 
to Geological; Botanical and Zoo- 
logical researches performed at lea- 
sure, from June to September. We 
have visited Baltimore and found 
many rare objects in the Cabinets of 
Dr.. Powell, Cohen, Hayden, &c. 
We have explored the Geology of 
Maryland from Baltimore to the 


Alleghany, and from the Potomac 
to Emitsburg. In Pennsylvania, 
chiefly in the mountains, from the 
Maryland line to Sherman Creek 
and the River Juniata, and from 
the mouth of Juniata to Westches- 
ter ina S.E. direction. On Sher- 


Emanation | of|man creek in Perry county, we have 


found a new and very rich locality 
for fossil remains, where in one 
week we collected about 50 differ- 
ent species, of which a further ac- 


Ascent of|count will be given in No. 3. We 


have found new localities for Obsi- 
dian, Lignite, and other rare mine- 
rals. In Ichthyology we have ob- 
served and drawn 25 Sp. of fishes 
from the Susquehanna, and Poto- 
mac Rivers, with their affluents, 
chiefly new species. In Botany 
we have collected 1200 specimens, 
chiefly in the Aleghany ridges, and 
have perhaps 5 or 6 new species. 
We have visited the remarkable 
Cave of Carlisle, where fossil bones 
and teeth were once found, one of 
which we possess. We have also 
visited the Mineral Waters of Be- 
linda, Maguire, Emitsburg, Car- 
lisle, Kennedy, &c., of which we 
shall publish accounts, &. 


The Primitive Black Nations of 


America. 
By Professor C. S. Rafinesque. 


The Society of Geography havi 
offered a for Me 
moir on the Origin of the Asiatic 
Negroes, I sent them last year two 
Memoirs; one on those Asiatic Ne- 
groes, wherein I demonstrated the 
affinities of their languages with the 
African and Polynesian Negroes, as 
well as with the Hindus and Chi- 
nese, and renders it probable that 
all the Negroes originated in the 
Southern Slopes of the Imalaya 
Mountains, as they did once ex- 
ist all over India, South China, Ja- 
pan, Persia and Arabia. My se- 
cond Memoir was on the Negroe of 
Black Nations, found in America 
before Columbus, wherein I proved 
their existence and connection by 


language with the Negroes of Africa 
Polynesia. 


These Memoirs have been re- 
warded by the learned Society of 
Geography, with a gold medal of 
100 francs, which was lately com- 
municated to me by Messrs War- 
den, our former Consul in Paris, 
and Jomard member of the Institute. 

This gratifying intelligence will 
be acceptable to all my friends, and 
furnish another proof of my abili 
to unravel at last, the origines of all 
tne American Nations and ‘Tribes, 

pursuing the path which I have 
opened, by comparing all the lan- 
guages mathematically and numeri. 
cally with each other. 

To many, this fact of old Black 
Nations in America will be new. 
yet it is an important feature of 
American History, as well as the 
existence of primitive White Na- 
tions there still more numerous. ‘To 
furnish a kind of insight into this 
subject. I will here merely enu- 
merate the Black tribes of which 
I have found evident traces and re- 
mains in North and South America. 

1. The Ancient Caracols of Hay- 
ti, represented as a Nation of Beasts 
by the Historical Songs, see Roman 
and Martyr. 

2. The Califurnams of the Carib 
Islands, calied Black Caribs or Gu- 
anini by others, are a black branch 
of Cari See Rochefort, Herre- 
ra, &c. 

3. The 4rguahos of Cutara men- 
tioned by Garcias in the West In- 
dies, black. 

4. The black froras of Raleigh, 
or Faruras of the Spaniards, ugly 
black or brown Negroes, yet exist- 
ing near the-Oronoco, and langu 
known, called Monkeys by their 
neighbours. 

5. Chaymas of Guyana, brown 
—_—— like Hottentots, see Hum- 
boldt. 


6. The Mangipas and Porcigis 
of Nienhof, the Motayas of Knivet, 
&c., all of Brazil, brown Negroes 
with curly hair. See also Vespucius 


etta. 


7. The. itas of Martyr in 
Darien, in Choce under 
the name of Chucnas or Gaunas or 
Chines. See Mollien. Ugly black 


or red Negroes. 

8. ‘Those of Popayan called Ma- 

nabi, blackish with negro features 

and hair. See Stevenson. 

9. Guabas and Jaras of 

guzgalpa near the Honduras. 

Juaros, &c., now called Zambos. 

The Enslen or of New 
alifornia, ugly blackish Negroes. 

See ngsdorf, &c. 

11. The Black Indians met by 

the Spaniards in Louisiana in 1543. 

See Soto’s invasion. 

12. The Moon-eyed N: and 

Albinos, destroyed by the Cherokis, 

and seenin Panama. Barton, &c. 

Among these the Yarura lan age 
has 50 per cent of analogy wi 
Gauna, 40 per cent with the Ashan- 
ty or Fanty of Guinea, and about 
33.per cent with the Fulah, Bornu 
and Congo languages of Africa. In 
Asia it has 39 per cent of numerical 
affinity with the Samang Negroes, 
and 40 per cent with the Negroes of 
Andaman as well as those of Aus- 
tralia or New Holland. 

All this and many other details 
are given at length, proved by au- 
thorities and compared Vocabula- 
ries, in my Memoir. 

Employment oF WFALTH. 

There are already in the United 
States, many individuals, who by 
personat industry, inheritance, or 
accumulation of property, and its 
increase in value, possess wealth 
beyond their wants. 

Liberal generosity is for them a 
duty, as well as a judicious employ- 
ment of their superfluous wealth or 
income. Great wealth, unless 
perly employed, is detrimental to 
the State, and rs, becomi 
dangerous to public freedom, an 
the temporal or spiritual welfare of 
individuals. 

It is said that Monarchies perish 


and Pi 


b verty, but Republics by two 
wealth in individual hands. 


This truism will often render weal- 
thy men obnoxious to their neigh- 
pours and fellow citizens, unless 
they are known to make a good use 
of it. When they do they become 


public benefactors. 


Avarice and perpetual accumula- 
tion is a vice, useless prodigality is 
another: both extremes ought to be 
rich 
men ought to consider the poor or 
the public as their children. When 
they have a posterity or relatives to 
provide for, they must béware not to 
make them too rich and vicious, as 
wealth acquired by inheritance in- 
stead of personal exertions is often 
It is suf- 
ficient to provule a competence, a 
share ought always to be set aside 


avoided. When _ childless, 


mis-spent or squandered. 


for useful public purposes. 

But till death 
comes to snatch our possessions, in 
ordér to give what cannot be held 
nor enjoyed any longer, how prefe- 
rable it would be to do the good we 
intend while we are yet living: that 


we may see it and receive the bless- 
ings of those we may benefit. ‘There 


is hardly any merit to leave by will 


what can no longer be our own after 
death. Wills besides, are sometimes 
lost or setaside,or properly com- 
plied with; we can never be sure that 


our good intentions will be fulfilled. 


The best, safest and surest mode is 


to give while we live, tnat we may 


see and enjoy the beneficial effects 


of our charitable or patriotic purpo- 
ees: whereby we enjoy the reward 
of good deeds by praise and esteem 
in this world, and their eternal hea- 
venly reward beyond this life. 

Some religious men try to buy 
heaven! either by wills or donations; 
but no bribe will take them there! 
God reads the heart. Good deeds 
alone are of any avail. What is gi- 
ven after death, not being our own 
then, is hardly a gift, but a mere le- 
gal disposition. 

To pamper the church or sects is 
not a deed. It is against the 
law of God that churches should be 
rich: it is besides detrimental to the 
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state, and whenever they become too 
rich, it may happen that to despoil 
them or destroy them becomes a pub- 
lic duty. No perpetuity can there- 
fore belong to religious donations. 
Yet to build free churches, religious 
schools and libraries are good deeds 
and commendable. But to endow 
them richly is wrong and pernicious. 
To help missions and societies for 
tracts, temperance, peace, &c. is 
worthy of praise; but must be bla- 
med if societies are 
made too rich; when something 
wrong will always happen, and the 
objects be often perverted, 

rue charity and benevulence con- 
sists in giving to the poor, the help- 
less, the aged, the cripple, the lame, 
the blind, the sick, the destitute, 
the ignorant, the oppressed, the un- 
happy—to relieve, hélp, feed, clothe, 
instruct, support, and comfort those 
who are in need of any thing. Not 
by giving mere trifles to beggars; 
but by providing all the free institu- 
tutions of benevolence which are 
reqfired in a crowded society and 
exuberant population. 

The rich by monopolizing the soil 
and wealth of the land, assume the 
duty of supporting those who can- 
not acquire either. By having the 
means to do much good, it becomes 
theic duty to doit. ‘The best gifts 
are those which are of a permanent 
or perpetual nature, calculated to be 
useful not to one but to many, not 
for a day but for years or forever. 
Although ostentation and pride 
nay often mingle with public gifts 
as latent motives: yet charity throws 
her veil over motives and accepts 
the good intention. Patriotism does 
the same and never asks for motives. 
Osteutation is only baneful when it 
gives with a blind hand, to rich, 
useless, fashionable or extolled insti- 
tutions or individuals, instead of 
poor, useful and meritorious ones. 
Free institutions for,all useful pur- 
poses of the actual improved civili- 
zation are needed all over the Uni- 
ted States. They abound in Europe 
even in the most despotic countries. 


With us they are very scarce as yet; 
nay several kinds altogether lack- 


ings 
‘Even in Turkey among Mahonte- 
dans, it isdeemed the duty of weal- 
thy mep to give a tithe or at least 
one-tenth of their income for use- 
ful purposes or, good deeds: each 
being at liberty fo apply it to what- 
ever they deem best; and they are 
allowed to leave by will one-third of 
their whole property in this way, 
which becomes forever free ef taxes, 
aod not liable to confiscation; as 
they can appoint their own trustees 
they commonly appoint their own 
posterity as trustees forever, who 
are thus provided for. ‘They thus 
build free colleges, churches, libra- 
ries, roads, bridges, acqueducts, 
fountains, baths, bazars or stores, 
caravansaries or ltels, hospitals, 
chapels, monuments, &c. all free.in- 
stitucions, besides periodical alms or 
distribution of food, &c. 
Open your hearts and your hands 
ou wealthy men of this fruitful 
d of freedom! Follow the exam- 
ple of the Turks, and of all the 
christians of Europe, who for a thou- 
sand years past have founded a mul- 
titude of free institutions of public 
benefit. Enquire into the wants of 
the needy and of society at large, 
and do the good you intend your- 
selves, and speedily. Life is short, 
time is swift. Build or found these 
institutions while you live and have 
health. See it done or appoint friends 
to the task if troublesome. And 
when it is dong, rejoice in your 
hearts, and receive the thanks of 
thousands of your fellow men. Ke- 
come public benefactors, let your 
names and good deeds be inscribed 
on stones, the tablets of-history, and 
the memory of those you will bene- 


The free institutions wanted are 
chiefly the following. 

Hospitals for the sick, the disabled 
and cripples. 

Asylums for the blind, those with 


and widows, for children abandoned 
by parents, for reclaiming vicioug 
persons, &c. 

Free schools and colleges for the 
needy ignorant boys and girls. 
Schools of industry, agriculture 
and mechanics like the Fellenberg 
schools: they support themselves. 
Free colleges for all the arts, sci- 
ences and professions. Chairs and 
lectureships in colleges. 

Free public libraries in every city 
and town. 

Free museums of Natural Histo- 
ry and Fine Arts in every city and 
town. 

Free factories to give work and 
employment to all those who are 
willing to work and out of employ. 

Institutions to lend money on 
pledges without interest, or at a 
small interest to the poor in all emer- 
neies. ‘These are found all over 
ur6pe and are called Pious Banks. 
Free halls and stores, to lend for 
exhibition or deposits of works done, 
without fee or entrance money. 

Botanical gardens and experimen- 
tal farms for the improtement and 
free teaching of horticulture and 
agriculture. 

Public baths either free or witha 
very small entrance fee, so as to en- 
able the poor to enjoy this healthy 
luxury. 

All these and many others to.be, 
as free as light, air and water, so as 
to be similar to divine gifts. Yet 
baths at six cents al be cheap 
enough for the purpose and pay the 
of attendance. 

Pious Banks might charge five or 
six per cent to pay expences, or 
might lend without pledges to honest 
sober mechanics or industrious men 
to buy &c. or fos- 
ter genius by lending on engravings, 

May this be done, may some of 
our. readers do it, may we live to 
see it. Heaven and earth will smile 
on such deeds. 


chronic diseases, for the poor orphans 


Bens. Frayxwin, June. 


Savines’ Banxs at Battimorr. 

Having Visited these institutions, 
as proposed and announced in No. 
2 f have found that since 1825, and 
26, when I made known there the 
true principles of improving these 
panes establishments, several new 
institutions have been established 
which are all become more or less 
Savings’ Banks, allowing interest on 
deposits. Some have been charter- 
ed, some have not, and two are pri- 
vate banks managed by individuals. 
Such has been the utility of this 
system that nearly all the old banks 
enjoying a state monopoly have been 
compelled to adopt it also. Yet this 
has not prevented the common kind 
of Savings Banks from continuing 
its business in the usual way. Al) 
are thriving and giving good divi- 
dends. 

These Banks have all agreed to 
give three per cent interest on casu- 
al deposits and account currents, 
four per cent on special deposits 
ge e one month after demand and 

ve per cent for those three months 
after demand. ‘They also give cer- 
tificates of those special demands, 
ange toorder. ‘They have there- 
ore adopted all my views except 
the divisibility of the certificates. 

A plan similar to that of Balti- 
more or still further improved, has 
long been contemplated and needed 
in Philadelphia; where there are 
many more savings of industry than 
in Baltimore. It is probable that a 
meeting of the friends of such an 
undertaking will soon be called. 
meantime a plan is here added of an 
improved Savings Institution, where- 
in itis contemplated to give six per 
cent interest for savings; as the 
poor ought to receive as much as the 
rich for their earnings. Our Savings 
Bank gives only four and a half per 
cent which is wrong, and in w- 
York only five, where the legal in- 
terest isseven. Therefore such im- 


proved institution must meet the ap- 

robation of all the industrious and 

iberal members of the community. 
Ss. 


Plan of animproved Savings In- 
stitution. 

1. To be called the Divina 
InstrruTion, or the Six per Cent 
Savincs Institution or Norru 
AMERICA. 

2. Every individual may deposit 
any sum, at any time, and as often 
as wished. 

S$. The smallest sum received will 
be a dollar; on which interest will 
be given. 

4. Every deposit must be for a 
specific time at the option of the de- 
positor: which may be renewed for 
any other time at pleasure, ur with- 
drawn with interest at the appointed 
time. 

5. The depositor shall receive at 
his option a book where the sums 
will be entered, or certificates of de- 
posits to order or bearer and divisi- 
ble on demand. 

6. Every depositor of § 10 for 
five years in his own name, shall be 
a share holder and voter in future 
elections. 

7. Six per cent shall be given on 
all deposits, and compound interest 
calculated after the first year. 

8. To pay the expences of the 
Institution, one per cent shall be 
deducted from the interest on the 
first year, but nothing on any other 
year,and the odd days of the months 
never calculated for the interest. 

9. If this fund and the profits of 
the Institutiofi exceed the expences 
an extra dividend will be given year- 
ly to those who have kept the Sine 
sits one year in the Institution. 

10. The Institution shall be ma- 
naged by a board of Trustees, 
elected by the subscribets at the first 
meeting in the first instance; and 
after one year by the share holders. 

11. Each share holder* shall be 
entitled to one vote only, whatever 
be the number of his shares, and he 
must vote personally the 4 letter. 
No proxies will be admitted. 

12. The Trustees must all have 
deposited at least $ 20 in the Insti- 
tution for five years, and give perso- 


nal bonds for performing their du- 
ties. 

13. They shall elect among them- 
selves, a President, a Cashier, and 
a Book-keeper; who must give per- 
sonal vonds for performing their 
duties. 

14, The President shall preside 
at the Board of ‘Trustees, and sign 
the certificates, books, &c. 

T Cashiers = 
an the moneys deposited or 
and keep the 

16. The deposits shall be invest- 

‘ed in public or private securities, 
mortgages, loans on stocks and 
goods; gnd every other safe business 
on the divitial plan. 

17. No compensation shall be 
ven to the Trustees the first year: 
t shall afterwards be decided by 
the share holders at the first election 
whether one dollar or more for every 
time they meet, being once a week, 
ought to be granted them. 


to time, according toe the amount of 
business, fix the compensation to be 
paid to the President, Cashier, and 
book-keepers, or any other officers 
to be employed by the Institution. 

19. The Institution shall be open- 
ed at first once a week; but as soon 
as convenient twice a week or every 
day if required, to receive and pay. 

20. Business and investments by 
the ‘Trustees shall be transacted only 
once a week, unless a special call of 
the Board. is called by the Presi- 
cent. 

21. The Trustees and Officers 
shall be liable personally for their 
transactions, and the stockholders 
may at any time meet to appoint a 
Board of Control, to oversee and 
rectify their transactions. 

22. No charter of incorporatien 
for this Institution shall be asked, 
until it"has been two years in suc- 
cessful operation, and it is demand- 
ed or assented to by three-fourths of 


18. The ‘l'rustees shall from time 


all the stockholders. 
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